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Gram loquitur; Dia vera docet; Rhet verba colorat; 
Mus canit; Ar numerat; Ge ponderat; Ast colit astra. 


[Gram(mar) speaks; Dia(lectic) teaches truth; Rhet(oric) colors words; Mus(ic) 
sings; Ar(ithmetic) counts; Ge(ometry) weighs; Ast(ronomy) cultivates the stars. ] 


So goes one schoolboy’s mnemonic for the seven liberal arts, here neatly divided 
between hexameters into the three verbal arts of the trivium and the four mathe- 
matical disciplines of the quadrivium. The quaint simplicity of a mnemonic, how- 
ever, deliberately belies the complexities and tensions within the long-standing 
tradition of the artes liberales. Adumbrated in countless encyclopedias, handbooks, 
and treatises that detail the content of and epistemological approaches to the vari- 
ous disciplines, the liberal arts were an all-pervasive presence, ever differently real- 
ized in disciplinary configurations and institutional programs. The various schemata 
of the seven disciplines have been dismissed as (for instance) a “scholastic detail, a 
notice transmitted from one author to another, which each may contaminate or 
modify from his own point of view, yet without any correspondence to real-life 
teaching” (Diaz y Diaz 1969, 46). But the system of the liberal arts was more than a 
seven-part schema; it established itself as a dynamic discursive apparatus and peda- 
gogical paradigm that shifted continuously to accommodate different cultural con- 
texts and philosophical viewpoints. A comprehensive history of the liberal arts, 
however, would quickly become a Borgesian map, a representational surface as 
broad and expansive as the cultural, literary, and philosophical terrain it overlays 
(see, for instance, the nearly one hundred contributions to Arts libéraux et philoso- 
phie au Moyen Age 1969). It is, perhaps, an impossibility. 
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The commentary tradition on Martianus Capella’s fifth-century allegorical ency- 
clopedia of the liberal arts, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, provides an enclosed, if 
still rugged, terrain through which to map the differing conceptual frameworks within 
which the liberal arts gained pedagogical and philosophical traction. Martianus 
remained the ancient authority on the liberal arts from his “re-discovery” at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century through to the close of the twelfth. And despite the continu- 
ity ostensibly guaranteed by the nearly uninterrupted use of a single text, the 
interpretative mutability of the De nuptiis’s elaborate allegorical frame provided a site 
for the continual renegotiation of the liberal arts, even after Martianus’s seven trea- 
tises had fallen by the wayside as outdated and outmoded. (All references to the De 
nupttis are keyed to book number and Kopp’s paragraph numbering to facilitate easy 
cross-reference with the various translations and editions; page and line number/s 
from Willis’s Teubner edition [Martianus Capella 1983] follow in brackets when nec- 
essary.) The first part of the present chapter introduces the lively panoply of Martianus’s 
disciplinae cyclicae (9.998 [385.5]; cf. Greek €yxoKAtoc matdeta) in the company of the 
other divisions of knowledge within which the liberal arts were differently subsumed 
at different periods in the reception of Martianus’s text: the divisions of Boethius, 
Cassiodorus, and Isidore of Seville. The second part charts the trajectory of the De 
nuptiis through its medieval commentary tradition, primarily focusing on_ its 
Carolingian and twelfth-century reception. .(On late-ancient encyclopedism in gen- 
eral, see Formisano in this volume; on the literary influence of Martianus, see 
Wetherbee in this volume.) At issue throughout is the discursive framework for the 
liberal arts and not their institutional or practical application as an actual program of 
study; hence, the topographical survey closes just before the rise of university curti- 
cula in the thirteenth century, when the tension between the old scheme(s) of the 
liberal arts and the new exigencies of university-based educational structures wrought 
significant changes, and Martianus’s De nuptiis largely fell out of favor. 

Much remains uncertain about Martianus Minneius Felix Capella’s allegorical 
encyclopedia. Dates proposed for its composition have swung between the fifth cen- 
tury’s early decades (410-39, the communis opinio most recently defended by Jean- 
Yves Guillaumin in Martianus Capella 2003) and its later decades (470s or 4808, as 
argued by Shanzer 1986a, Barnish 1986; as late as 496-523 according to Grebe 2000); 
we know next to nothing about its author save for the work’s possible autobiographi- 
cal glimmers, e.g., 1.2 (2.6-7), 6.577 (203.811), 9.999-1000 (385.11-386.4); and its origi- 
nal intent and audience remain shrouded in obscurity. But one thing can be said with 
absolute certainty: it is a difficult text. Replete with recondite syntax and hapax legom- 
ena, it has taxed generations of editors, medieval and modern alike. As early as 534, its 
first editor, a certain Securus Melior Felix, lamented the corrupt state of the manu- 
scripts (Cameron 1986; Préaux 1975), and any emendations that Felix might have pro- 
vided seem still insufficient, for the proliferation of medieval copies stem from a single 
Merovingian archetype that itself was of suspect authority (Martianus Capella 19834 
vi; Shanzer 1986b). The complaints of the medieval commentators—“locus iste cot 
ruptus scriptorum vitio” [this passage has been corrupted by scribal error] noted 
Remigius of Auxerre (1962, 195.17-18)—still echo as “locum pro desperato reliqui” in 
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the apparatus of J. Willis’s Teubner edition (Martianus Capella 1983), and even more 
passages not obelized by Willis may drive readers to despair (see the list in Shanzer 
1986b, 78-79). 

The syntactical and lexical abstruseness of the De nuptiis is not merely a matter 
of historical curiosity; it is central to one of its most puzzling aspects: how and why 
did such a formidable text seize the medieval literary imagination and establish 
itself as one of the most important medieval school-texts, surviving in no less than 
244 copies? On one level, as Mariken Teeuwen observes, the “intricate Latin was 
seen as a good test case for one’s knowledge of the language (on an ‘expert level’), 
and a good opportunity to expand one’s vocabulary and grammatical skills” (2003, 
186). Indeed there are abundant examples of scholars mining the De nuptiis for its 
lexographical riches—the annotations of Rather of Verona (890-974) are one such 
instance (see Leonardi 1959; Rather of Verona 1984; Teeuwen 2005). But Martianus’s 
text was more than just a whetstone for sharpening linguistic competence, and it 
was as much the De nuptiis’s allegorical form as its scholastic content that recom- 

mended it to its medieval readers. 

The De nuptiis consists of two parts: the first and second books establish a fram- 
ing allegory, the eponymous marriage of Philology and Mercury, and the seven sub- 
sequent books comprise short treatises on the seven liberal arts, diegetically framed 
as Mercury’s wedding gifts. Briefly, the story runs thus: Mercury has come of age 
and thus must take a wife (1.35). When Sophia, Mantice, and Psyche are all dis- 
missed as unsuitable (1.6-7), Mercury, accompanied by Virtue, looks for advice to 
his brother Apollo (1.8-21), who suggests the learned though mortal Philology 
(122-24). Jupiter and Juno are sought to confirm the betrothal (1.25—40), and they 
convene the celestial senate to approve Philology’s apotheosis (1.41-97). Book two 
opens on earth, as Philology performs arithmological calculations to confirm that 
her forthcoming marriage is indeed auspicious (2.98108) and begins to prepare her 
mortal body for the celestial ascent (2.109—13). Phronesis, Philology’s mother, dresses 
her appropriately (2.114-16), and the Muses come to sing her praises (2.117-30). 
Athanasia (Immortality), the daughter of Apotheosis, then gives Philology an emetic 
(2.131-35), which causes her to vomit forth a stream of writings; the Muses and 
maidens—some called Disciplines, some called Arts—collect the writings, each 
according to her need (2.136-38). Philology then drinks from the cup of immortal- 
ity, described as a cosmic egg (2.139-40), and after performing other preparatory 
rites (2.141-42), she mounts a litter borne aloft by Labor, Epimelia (Application), 
Agrypnia (Wakefulness), and Periergia (Curiosity) to begin her ascent through the 
celestial spheres (2.143~99). Upon arrival at the heavens’ outermost periphery 
(2.200-201), she offers a silent, mystical prayer to “quaedam fontana virgo” [a cer- 
tain Maiden of the Source] and to the “dag kai dic Enéxetva potestates” [the pow- 
ers once and twice beyond] (the Chaldean hypostases known to Martianus through 
a Neoplatonic intermediary), before finally approaching the celestial assembly 
(2.2028). As the bridal party draws close, Jupiter summons the groom (2.209-14), 
and Philology follows soon after, modestly declining Jupiter’s offer of a seat at his 
right hand and taking her place in the company of Athena (2.21516). Phronesis 
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requests that Mercury’s wedding gifts be conferred before the full assembly (2.217~ 
18), and here begins the procession of the seven learned “dotales virgines” [dowry 
maidens]: “nunc ergo mythos terminatur; infiunt/ artes libelli qui sequentes asser- 
ent” [now the fable is done; here begin the subsequent books, which will set forth 
the arts] (2.220 [57.24-58.1]). 

But Martianus’s liberal arts are not the sobriae disciplinae stripped of fictitious 
embellishments, as promised in the last metrum of book two (2.220 [58.3]), for 
Martianus’s muse protests: “vestiantur Artes” [let the Arts be clothed!] (3.222 [59.7]). 
The muse has her way, and far from sober, Martianus’s arts are loud, boisterous, even 
comic personifications (see Cristante 2005), whose nuptial offerings to the bride take 
the form of seven orations on the liberal arts, declaimed in the order: grammar, dia- 
lectic, rhetoric (later the trivium), geometry, arithmetic, astronomy and music (later 
the quadrivium). Accounting for the number and order of Martianus’s arts is tricky 
business, especially since it seems likely that any preexistent system was modified to 
suit Martianus’s literary purposes, e.g., music comes last to occasion Hymenaeus’s 
epithalamium (9.902-3; Hadot 2005, 149). But let the classicists worry about Martianus’s 
antecedents. Whether Martianus had before him Varro’s lost Disciplinarum libri (the 
traditional opinion upheld most recently by Shanzer 1986a, 2005; Bovey 2003) or a 
later, Neoplatonic, Porphyrian source (maintained by Hadot 1984; rev. ed. 2005) is 
immaterial for the later medieval commentators. And regardless of whether 
Martianus’s summary dismissal of medicine and architecture as “having nothing in 
common with heaven or the gods” (9.891 [339.56] ) departs deliberately from Varro’s 
ninefold scheme (Shanzer 1986a, 15) or reflects a Middle Platonic unease with their 
propaedeutic value (Hadot 2005, 150), the dismissal highlights one important theme 
that strongly recommended the De nuptiis throughout its long reception history: the 
ascent from the corporeal to the incorporeal, from the terrestrial to the celestial 
(cf. Aug., De ord. 2.5.14, 2.14.39-15.433 Retr. 1.6). 

This (Neoplatonic) reditus is allegorized by Philology’s apotheosis in book two, 
and it remains discernible within the ascent.through the individual disciplinae of 
the seven subsequent books, the quadrivium in particular. The first of the qua- 
drivial’ maidens, Geometria, whose (notably Grecian) sandals are worn thin from 
her globetrotting (6.581), offers primarily a compendium of terrestrial geography. 
Geometry’s closest sister, the second maiden, Arithmetica, introduces herself to the 
assembly by requesting that Jupiter himself acknowledge her as the “source of his 
own unique and originary nature” (7.730 [262.7-8]), as indeed the mother of the 
entire celestial throng. The third maiden, Astronomia, appears enclosed in a globe of 
ethereal light (9.810), and her numinous presence startles the lesser deities of the 
aerial, terrestrial, marine, and subterranean realms. Finally Harmonia, the last 
maiden, enters the celestial senate to the melodious strains of the musica caelestis, 
and all stand in reverence and awe of the extramundane intelligence (9.910 [348.1-2]; 
cf, 2.202), a gesture of respect accorded Harmonia alone. The Christianization of 
this avowedly pagan, Neoplatonic ascent, and its implications for the arrangement 
and purpose of the liberal arts, remained a primary theme throughout the com- 
mentary tradition. 
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BOETHIUS, CASSIODORUS, AND ISIDORE 


a) 


The commentators did not approach Martianus empty-handed, nor were the seven 
liberal arts the only or even primary schema handed down from antiquity for the 
organization of knowledge. There were other basic divisions, known primarily 
through the works of Boethius, Cassiodorus, and Isidore of Seville: (1) a bipartite 
division into theoretica—practica allied with the Peripatetic tradition, and (2) a tri- 
partite division into logica-ethica—physica associated with Stoic and Academic 
traditions, though both Cicero (Acad. 1.5.19) and Augustine (De ciu. Dei 8.4-6) 
attribute the tripartition directly to Plato (an attribution that probably extends back 
to the Hellenistic Academic, Antiochus of Ascalon). Boethius knew both divisions, 
but he alludes to the Stoic tripartition only three times: twice as a heuristic approach 
to the Aristotelian corpus (In Cat. 161B; In Perih. 2.79.18-20) and once in the course 
of presenting the Stoic case for logic as a part of philosophy (In Isag, II, 140.18—141.193 
page and line numbers here and following refer to Boethius 1906). Although the 
Stoic tripartition is not without utility, it is not Boethius’s preferred position; his 
primary allegiance—in accord with the Alexandrian Neoplatonist Ammonius 
(Ammonius 1891), long presumed (probably wrongly) to be Boethius’s source 
(e.g., Weisheipl 1965, 59, no doubt influenced by Courcelle 1943, 268-78)—lies with 
the Peripatetic bipartition (e.g., In Isag. I, 8.1—3; In Isag. Il, 140.18-19; De trin. 2; Cons. 
1.1.4; cf. Ammon., In Isag. 11.6ff.). 

The practical side of the division (practica) is presented only once (In Isag. I, 
9.13-21), periphrastically and oddly ordered (ethics, politics, economics, though 
nowhere named as such; cf. Ammon., In Isag. 15.2-3: ethics, economics, politics). 
The theoretical division (theorica), Boethius’s primary concern, is presented twice, 
as both a descending Platonic ontology and an ascending Aristotelian epistemology. 
The ontological formulation, set out in the first Isagoge commentary (8.3-5), departs 
from the standard subdivision of theology, mathematics, and physics (e.g., Ammon., 
In Isag. 11.2223: NAL TO Bewpntikov Siatpeitat cig PEoAoyiKOV HaONnUATIKOV Kal 
gvotodoytkov [the theoretical divides into theology, mathematics, and physics]) 
and offers in its stead: (1) intellectibilia (=8eoAoyiKa), (2) intellegibilia (=?), (3) nat- 
uralia (=pvo1odoytkd). The difficulty here lies in the specification of the second 
rung. If the presumed parallel with Ammonius were to hold, intellegibilia should 
comprise mathematics or Neoplatonic “mathematicals” (ua®nuatikd), and if 
Boethius were to have countenanced the separate subsistence of mathematicals, we 
would expect to find them here. Yet he makes no such identification. Intellegibilia 
hover between lower and higher realities: through corporeal contagion (corporum 
tactu: cf. Cons. 3.12.1) they degenerate from intellectibilia and become a lower reality; 
through contemplation of intellectibilia they become beatiora (In Isag. I, 9.2-6). 
Boethius then concludes by noting that the intellegibilium substantia rightly holds 
the medial position since it has the dual role of animating bodies and contemplat- 
ing the intellectibilia (9.10-12). It seems unavoidable that this second rung is closer 
to psychology than to mathematics, even if it is, in the final analysis, neither. In 
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Boethius’s De trinitate, however, Neoplatonic ontology gives way to an ascent | 
through a sober Aristotelian epistemology (cf. Met. 1026a13~16): naturalis, the low- 
est rung, is “in motu inabstracta” [changeable and inabstract], glossed avune€aipetoc 
[inseparable]; mathematica is “sine motu inabstracta” [unchangeable and inab- 
stract]; theologica, the highest rung, is “sine motu abstracta atque separabilis” 
[unchangeable, abstract, and separable] (De trin. 2). The tension between the two 
divisions of theoretical philosophy appears irreducible. 

The division of mathematics is harvested from the “first fruits” of Boethius’s 
intellectual labors, the De institutione arithmetica (cited hereafter from Boethius 
1999), a loose translation of Nicomachus of Gerasa’s Introductio arithmetica 
(Nicomachus 1866), which Boethius seems to have undertaken early in his career 
(probably during the same period as the first Isagoge commentary). In line with 
Nicomachus, and in many ways similar to the first Isagoge commentary, Boethius 
begins his De institutione arithmetica with an account of philosophia and sapientia 
from the standpoint of ontology. Although the objects of sapientia are themselves 
incorporeal and immutable, through their participation in bodies and the conta- 
gion of changeable things they necessarily share in bodily, material flux (1.1 [9.8—22]). 
The similarity of this language to the description of the second ontic category in the 
first Isagoge commentary is striking: both are intermediaries “degraded” by tactu 
corporum (In Isag. I, 9.3) or tactu uariabilis rei (Inst. ar. 1.1 [8.17~-18]); though them- 
selves incorporeal, they are both incorporated; and qua intermediaries, they are 
both a conduit from the lower to the higher. For as Boethius concludes later in the 
prooemium, the mathematical disciplines are (famously) a “quadruuium...quo his 
uiandum sit, quibus excellentior animus a nobiscum procreatis sensibus ad intel- 
legentiae certiora perducitur” [a fourfold road that must be journeyed by those 
whom a more excellent soul leads away from the senses inborn within us to the 
greater certainties of understanding] (1.1 [11.64-66] ). Hence, in its ontological focus 
in general, its Platonic ontology in particular, the De institutione arithmetica is closer 
to the first Isagoge commentary than it is to De trinitate. 

Boethius divides the objects of mathematics into discrete quantity (multi- 
tudo, to noodv) and Continuous quantity (magnitudo, to mnAtkov). Each of these 
has a second bipartition (Inst. ar. 1.1 [10.31-38] = Intr. ar. 1.3.1-2 [6.1-7]): multi- 
tude into per se = xa0’ Eautd (arithmetic) and ad aliquid = mpdc kAXO (music); 
magnitude into immobilis = év povf| Kai otdoet (geometry) and mobilis = €v 
KIVHOEL Kai TEpLPops (astronomy). Hence, arithmetic is the science of multitude 
in itself, whereas music the science of multitudes in relation to each other; geom- 
etry is the science of immobile magnitudes, but astronomy the science of magni- 
tudes in motion. The order is not arbitrary, for the mathematical sciences are 
not, strictly speaking, coordinate. Rather, they demonstrate a clear sequence of 
priority, and this priority takes the tidy form of two parallel priorities—the 
absolute (arithmetic) is prior to the relative (music) just as stasis (geometry) 1 
prior to motion (astronomy)—nested within the single overarching priority of 
arithmetic to the other mathematical sciences (Inst. ar. 1.1 [12.73-14.130] = Int. 


ar. 1.4-5 [9.5—11.23]). 
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Such are the divisions and subdivisions scattered throughout Boethius’s ceuvre, 
and the sources do not easily cohere. The first Isagoge commentary casts a Peripatetic 
division in distinctly Platonic terms but conspicuously avoids any engagement with 
the mathematical or numerical realities that might underpin such a world-view. De 
trinitate 2, by contrast, maintains a strict Aristotelian division where mathematical 
objects are fundamentally inabstracta, even if they are considered “sine materia ac 
per hoc sine motu” [without matter and consequently without change]. Hence, 
Boethius’s account of the mathematical sciences, the quadrivium, concords from an 
ontological standpoint with the first Isagoge commentary where mathematics is 
absent, but it is not easily subsumed within the Aristotelian epistemology of De 
trinitate 2, where mathematics is explicitly included. 

After the complexities presented by Boethius, the Peripatetic division of phi- 
losophy in the Institutiones of Cassiodorus is: comparatively,straightforward. The 
second book of the Institutiones is devoted to the liberal arts, which are dealt with 
in the order: grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astron- 
omy. Cassiodorus knew of the De nuptiis but had failed to procure a copy (Inst. 
2.3.20, Cf. 2.2.17; the Martianus interpolations in the ® recension, subsequently 
expunged from the A recension, have nothing to do with Cassiodorus, see Shanzer 
1984, 299-301). At the beginning of his chapter De dialectica, Cassiodorus remarks 
that it is traditional to include a division of philosophy amongst the prolegomena 
to an exposition of Porphyry’s Isagoge (2.3.3; PL 70: 1168b). Though he doubtless 
knew Boethius’s translation and commentaries (2.3.18; PL 70: 1202d-3a), the termi- 
nology and presentation of Cassiodorus’s division suggests a closer connection in 
many respects to Ammonius’s Isagoge commentary (or more likely another com- 
mentary within the same tradition; cf. Courcelle 1969, 341-44; Hadot 2005, 199— 
202), though the Peripatetic scheme is lightly recast within the Neoplatonic 
framework of Origen’s commentary on the Song of Songs (see Hadot 2005, 299- 
301). Philosophy divides into inspectiua (=8eopntikn) and actualis (=npaKtiKn); 
these divide respectively into naturalis—doctrinalis—diuina and moralis—dispensa- 
tiua—ciuilis. Of the three theoretical sciences, doctrinalis (a literal rendering of 
waOnpatiKny) includes the quadrivial subdivision of arithmetica—musica~geome- 
tria—astronomia, enumerated in their Nicomachean order and with similar criteria 
for division (quantitas secundum se, numerus ad aliquid, magnitudo immobilis—only 
astronomy lacks the Nicomachean specification of magnitudo mobilis). Similarly 
Nicomachean is Cassiodorus’s claim that arithmetic is the fons et mater of all the 
mathematical sciences (2.4.1; PL 70: 1204c). 

The first three books of Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae likewise encompass the 
liberal arts: grammar (1), rhetoric and dialectic (II), arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and astronomy (III). In line with Boethius and Cassiodorus, Isidore also prefaces 
his compendium of dialectic with the definition and division of philosophy (2.24), 
which he presents according to both the Stoic (primarily via Augustine, De ciu. Dei 
8.4-6) and Peripatetic (cribbed from Cassiodorus) traditions. Within the Stoic clas- 
sification, physics is further subdivided into the mathematical sciences, which 
Isidore attributes to Plato and lists in the distinctive order: arithmetic, geometry, 
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music, astronomy (see Jean-Yves Guillaumin’s comments in Isidore of Seville 2009, 
xvi-xviii); logic is subdivided into rhetoric and dialectic; and ethics comprises the 
four principle virtues (cf. De ciu. Dei 19.4). The Peripatetic division (2.24.10—14) 
tacitly follows Cassiodorus, with only minor differences (again music is generally 
presented as the third of the mathematical sciences). Isidore’s De differentiis verbo- 
rum (2.39.148-58), however, offers an idiosyncratic tripartite division whereby phys- 
ics includes seven disciplines: astrology, mechanics, and medicine are appended to 
the four quadrivial sciences (Diff. 2.39.150—-52; PL 83: 94ab; cf. Liber numerorum 8.44; 
Isidore of Seville 2005, 133-134). It was Isidore’s tripartite division, in its various and 
contradictory formulations, that was favored by the Scotti peregrini of the Carolingian 
Renaissance (see Diaz y Diaz 1969). 


THE NINTH-CENTURY COMMENTARY TRADITION 


ee 


In the ninth century, both the allegorical and the encyclopedic components of the 
De nuptiis fueled and shaped the pedagogical programs of the Carolingian 
Renaissance (on which see Contreni 1995, esp. 725-47; Fried 1997). The De nuptiis, as 
Préaux has speculated, may have first been copied in the Loire valley and further 
disseminated from Corbie during the reign of Louis the Pious (Préaux 1978, esp. 
92-104), reaching the peak of its popularity in the period of Charles the Bald. The 
importance of the De nuptiis in Carolingian schools is abundantly witnessed by the 
nearly fifty manuscript copies surviving from the ninth century, many studiously 
glossed (see Teeuwen 2003). Within the extraordinarily complex textual transmis- 
sion of these glosses, three traditions can be recognized but only two securely attrib- 
uted: those of John Scotus Eriugena (reworked throughout the mid-ninth century) 
and Remigius of Auxerre (composed in the last decade of the ninth century or the 
beginning of the tenth). There exist at least two distinct recensions of Eriugena’s 
glosses-on the De nuptiis (Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, lat. 12960, edited by Cora 
Lutz in John Scotus Eriugena 1939; and Oxford, Bodleian, Auct. T.2.19, partially 
edited by Edouard Jeauneau in John Scotus Eriugena 1978; on the relationship 
between the two, see Herren 1986, 268-71), in addition to numerous partial or hybrid 
versions that often unite the Eriugenian tradition with material from the earliest 
glosses (see Teuween 2002 for a conspectus of the scholarship). The later, more sta- 
ble commentary of Remigius (edited by Lutz in Remigius of Auxerre 1962, 1965) is 
demonstrably dependent upon both Eriugena and the oldest known corpus of 
glosses, and Remigius seems also to have known other commentaries not yet identi- 
fied. The third and oldest corpus has been variously attributed to Dunchad and 
Martin of Laon, among others (partially edited by Lutz in Dunchad of Laon 19445 
Teuween 2002; O’Sullivan 2010), but the recent research of Mariken Teuween (et al.) 
has cast serious doubt on all attributions. Teuween has collectively described the 
fifteen known manuscripts that bear witness to the oldest tradition as “scholarly 
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works,” probably compiled by more than one scholar, with two distinct goals: the 
establishment of a solid text of the De nuptiis and the explication of its encyclopedic 
content through the accumulation of “as much surrounding knowledge as possible” 
(2007, 48). These earliest glosses, perhaps taking shape around the third decade of 
the ninth century, clearly formed the basis for Carolingian Capellan scholarship 
(see Eastwood 2007, 303-8). Because of the complexity of the ninth-century com- 
mentary tradition, the three traditions are here discussed jointly as evidence for the 
Carolingian reception of Martianus. 

At Lady Philosophy’s first entrance in the De nupttis (2.131 [41.6]), she boasts 
that “per ipsam Iuppiter ascensum cunctis in supera tribuerit” [through her, Jupiter 
granted everyone ascent into heaven]. Eriugena, followed by Remigius, radically 
Christianizes this claim: “nemo intrat in celum nisi per philosophiam” [no one 
enters into heaven except through philosophy] (John Scotus Eriugena 1939, 64.24; 
cf. Remigius of Auxerre 1962, 171.22-24). This claim, a deliberate echo of Jn 14:6 
(“nemo venit ad Patrem nisi per me” [no one comes to the Father but by me]), 
encapsulates Eriugena’s theological application of the liberal arts, as developed in 
his commentary on the Ps.-Dionysian Celestial Hierarchy. As Rene Roques and 
Edouard Jeauneau have thoroughly demonstrated, Eriugena’s (mis)understanding 
of Ps.-Dionysius’s phrase dtexv@c 1) BeoAoyia taic mointikaics tepomAaotiats 
Expnoato [theology simply used sacred symbols] as valde artificialiter theologia fac- 
titiis sacris formationibus usa est [theology supremely artfully used sacred symbols] 
(In coel. hier. 2.124-26) gave biblical and even Christological precedent to the liberal 
arts (Roques 1975, 45-98; Jeauneau 1996, 357-61): the liberal arts converge upon 
Christ, the supreme fount of all wisdom (Jn coel. hier. 1.550—60; see Jeauneau 1996, 
359-61). Eriugena continues: “nulla enim sacra scriptura est que regulis liberalium 
careat disciplinarum” [for there is no part of Holy Scripture that lacks the rules of 
the liberal arts] (In coel. hier. 1.560—61; cf. Alcuin, De grammatica; PL 101: 853bc; see 
d’Alverny 1946, 245-47; Holtz 1997, 57-59). Hence, the arts are not just of propae- 
deutic value, not solely a means to (Christian) wisdom: they are a path to salvation 
(Contreni 1992, 4:4). 

Instruction in the arts, moreover, does not come from without but from within, 
for Eriugena finds in Martianus’s phrase, “Philologia had shown Psyche so much 
affection that she strove constantly to make her immortal” (1.23 [11.10—-11]), proof 
that the studia sapientiae are innate within the human soul. If the study of philoso- 
phy (sapientia) renders the soul immortal, and all souls are immortal, thus (Eriugena 
concludes) the individual arts are innate within everyone, even if they are not 
equally exercised by all John Scotus Eriugena 1939, 27.15—22; cf. Remigius of Auxerre 
1965, 26.23—29; Periphyseon 1, 486bd). The immanence of the arts—a position char- 
acteristic of Augustine’s early dialogues (Sol. 2.20.35; De quant. anim. 20.34; De lib. 
arb, 1.12.24; but cf. Retr. 1.4.4, 1.8.2)—is a theme repeatedly stressed by both Eriugena 
and Remigius, but this view predates both. A gloss found in the earliest corpus (as 
edited by Lutz and present in the earliest known manuscript, Leiden, 
Universiteitsbibliotheek, Vossianus lat. F.48, f. 32r) argues for a strikingly similar 

interpretation: 
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Omnis igitur naturalis ars in humana natura posita et concreata [scripsi cum 
Voss., concreta Lutz] est. Inde conficitur ut omnes homines habeant naturali- 
ter naturales artes, sed quia poena peccati primi hominis in animabus 
hominum obscurantur [scripsi cum Voss., obscurantur om. Lutz] et in quan- 
dam profundam ignorantiam devolvuntur, nihil aliud agimus discendo nisi 
easdem artes quae in profundo memoriae repositae sunt in praesentiam 
intellegentiae revocamus, et cum aliis occupamur curis, nihil aliud agimus 
artes neglegendo nisi ipsas artes iterum dimittimus ut redeant ad id a quo 
revocatae sunt. 


[Every natural art is therefore present in and co-created with human nature. 
Consequently, everyone naturally possesses natural arts, but because, as 
punishment for the sin of the first man, they are obscured in the souls of men 
and sunk deep in ignorance, in learning we only recall into the presence of 
our understanding those same arts, which are stored deep in our memory; in 
neglecting them when our minds are occupied with other concerns, we only 
let go of them again such that they return to the place from which we recalled 
them.] (Dunchad of Laon 1944, 23.8-17; cf. Remigius of Auxerre 1965, 
26.12—19) 


Eriugena and Remigius also emphasize that the knowledge of the arts has been 
clouded by the Fall and that it is their recovery through study and learning that 
helps to restore the soul to its pristine state. Exemplary is their explication of the 
mirror bestowed upon Psyche by Uranie: “Uranie autem praenitens speculum, 
quod inter donaria eius adytis Sophia defixerat, quo se renoscens etiam originem 
vellet exquirere, clementi benignitate largita” [Urania, with kind generosity, 
bestowed upon her a gleaming mirror, which Sophia had placed amongst her 
gifts in her rooms, so that Psyche, recognizing herself, would also desire to seek 
her origins] (1.7 [4.20-22]). The correct reading, “Uranie,” however, was first 
restored in Grotius’s critical notes to Martianus Capella (1599), a conjecture later 
confirmed by modern collations of Parisianus 8670 (ninth century), which stands 
alone against the vulgate “Anie” (a product of faulty word division). Both 
Eriugena and Remigius read “Anie,” and both make sense of it by interpreting 
Anie as yet another deity among Martianus’s Greek and Latin pantheon, etymo- 
logically glossed as recognitio or libertas, which well suits the account of 
Neoplatonic reminiscence. | 


Antz dicitur quasi dvd évvo1d, id est recognitio. Potest etiam Anie quasi dvietoa, 
id est libertas, intelligi. Virtus quippe recognitione originis suae qua ad imaginem 
et similitudinem creatoris sui condita est, seu liberi arbitrii notitia, quo velut 
maximo dono et nobilitatis suae indicio prae ceteris animalibus ditata est, 
rationabili nature ex divinis thesauris concessa est atque donata. In qua virtute 
dico veluti in quodam speculo clarissimo lumine renidenti dignitatem naturae 
suae et primordialem fontem humana anima, quamvis adhuc merito originalis 
peccati ignorantiae nebulis circumfusa, perspicit, et quoniam ex sapientiae studiis 
et donis virtus recognitione originis suae et libertatis notitia humane distribuitur 
nature, pulchre Sophia aditis Aniae speculum spiritualis notitiae et donasse et 
immutabiliter fixisse [scripsi, finxisse Lutz] describitur. 
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[Ante derives from “re- (&va) cognition (vvo1a)”, that is “recognition”. And it 
can also be understood as “liberating” (&vieion), that is “freedom”. A natural 
capacity [for the liberal arts] (virtus),' in fact, by the recognition of its origin, in 
which it was fashioned according to the image and likeness of its creator, or by the 
knowledge of its free will, with which as a great gift and indication of its nobility 
it has been enriched more than the other animals, has been offered and bestowed 
upon a rational nature from the divine treasury. In this natural capacity, I say, as 
if in a kind of clear mirror gleaming with light, the human soul sees the dignity 
and primordial font of its own nature, although it is still, on account of original 
sin, enveloped by the clouds of ignorance. Because, as a result of the study and 
gifts of philosophy, this natural capacity has been distributed to human nature by 
the recognition of its origin and the knowledge of its freedom, Sophia is beauti- 
fully described as having bestowed and immutably fixed within Psyche’s rooms 
Ania’s mirror of spiritual knowledge.] (John Scotus Eriugena 1939, 12.26-373 
Remigius of Auxerre 1962, 79.1-6) ; 


Both Remigius and Eriugena identify Philology with ratio or eis and Mercury 
with sermo or facundia sermonis: the marriage of the two is preparatory to the 
knowledge of the liberal arts (John Scotus Eriugena 1939, 3.16-22; Remigius of 
Auxerre 1962, 65.17~29). And although both group the liberales artes into the three 
verbal arts (the term trivium—first attested in the ninth century—is nowhere used 
by either) and the four mathematical arts (quadrivium is used in Boethius’s sense 
only by Remigius), neither explicitly links Philology with the mathematical arts and 
Mercury with verbal arts (an interpretation that was to gain force in the twelfth 
century). At the end of book two’s transition to the orations on the arts, Phronesis, 
Philology’s mother, asks that Mercury bestow his wedding gifts in the sight of all, 
after which “a dowry would be given by the maiden” (2.217 [57.9]). This promised 
gift is never mentioned again, and both Eriugena and Remigius offer the following 
solution (John Scotus Eriugena 1939, 74.20-21; cf. Remigius of Auxerre 1962, 
208.11-13): “ac si dixisset: Postquam Mercurius dederit septem liberales artes, tunc 
virgo dabit septem mechanicas” [as if he had said: after Mercury has given the seven 
liberal arts, the maiden will then give the seven mechanical arts]. In the Oxford 
recension of Eriugena’s glosses, knowledge of the artes mechanicae is likewise 
ascribed to Philology: “Sciens enim Mercurius Philologiam peritam esse septem 
mechannicae artis partium...inuenit septem liberales disciplinas, quas compararet 
septem mechannicis disciplinis, singulas singulis comparans” [Mercury, knowing 
that Philology was skilled in the seven parts of the mechanical art, discovered the 
seven liberal disciplines, which he matched, one to one, to the seven mechanical 


1. On the meaning of virtus here, cf. John Scotus Eriugena 1939, 65.20--23: “inter artem 
et disciplinam hoc interest, quod quando discitur, disciplina vocatur, quando perfecta in 
habitu mentis est, ars nuncupatur. Ars dicta est &10 tic dpEttic, hoc est a virtute” [This is the 
difference between “discipline” and “art”: when something is in the process of being learnt, 
it is called a discipline; when it is perfected as a mental disposition, it is called an art. The 
Latin word “art” derives from the Greek word &petr, which means “virtue”]. Cf. Periphyseon 
4, 767¢; In coel. hier. 2.129-31; the etymology derives from Isidore, Etym. 1.1.2. 
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disciplines] (John Scotus Eriugena 1978, 143). Neither Eriugena (the first to employ 
the septem artes mechanicae) nor Remigius specify these seven mechanical arts (cf. 
Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon, 2.20-27), but the references suggest that there is a 
larger scheme in play, of which the liberal arts form only a part. 

There are several hints that this underlying rationale is Isidorian. At the 
outset of book four, De dialectica, Eriugena and Remigius both explain the pres- 
ence of “quoque” (“also”) in its first sentence as follows: “Harec Qvoave ideo 
dixit quia grammatica quam laboriose inter dotales virgines recepta est, quia 
inter duos parvam potestatem habet litteratoria ars; tamen, quia dialecticae 
brachium fuit, recepta est” [SHE atso. He said this because Grammatica was 
rather laboriously received among the dowry maidens, since, of these two (ie., 
grammar and dialectic), the grammatical art has little power; nevertheless, she 
was allowed in because she was a branch of dialectic] (John Scotus Eriugena 
1939, 88.10-13; Remigius of Auxerre 1965, 9.9~-12). The location of grammar as a 
branch of dialectic reflects the Isidorian division of the sciences, witnessed 
throughout the Carolingian period. The introduction to Alcuin’s De rhetorica is 
directly indebted to Isidore’s Differentiae (see Bischoff 1966, 286-87), as is, sev- 
eral generations later, Martin of Laon’s De proprietate philosophiae et de vii lib- 
eralibus artibus (edited in Contreni 1992, 6: 18-20), which offers the Isidorian 
tripartition and describes grammar as “adhering” to rhetoric and dialectic. 
Remigius too alludes to the tripartite division of philosophy in his Martianus 
commentary, glossing the typically Capellan, obscurantist trigarium germanita- 
tis and trigeminam feminam (9.895 [340.14, 18]), as triplicem feminam, whom 
“putant...esse physicam ethicam, et logicam” [they think to be physics, ethics, 
and logic] (Remigius of Auxerre 1965, 301.33), but without further comment. 
A fuller version of the Isidorian division is found in Remigius’s commentary on 
the Disticha Catonis, where logic comprises grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic 
(Mancini 1902, 180), and it is also alluded to in his commentary on Sedulius 
(Huemer 1885, 321). Perhaps it is not surprising, then, that a later reader added 
a diagram of the Isidorian tripartition (with the sevenfold division of physica 
from the Differentide) to a copy of Remigius’s commentary on the De nuptits 
(Berne, Burgerbibliothek, B 56, f. 183v; see the plate in Mostert 1987, 164). 

A similiarly Isidorian scheme is suggested in book five of Eriugena’s Periphyseon. 
His argument that “finis enim totius motus est principium sui” [the end of all 
motion is its own beginning] (866c; cf. 1, 515c-516a) is illustrated through both sen- 
sible and intelligible examples, “ut sunt disciplinae quas philosophi liberales uocant” 
[such as the disciplines that philosophers call liberal] (868c). But Eriugena offers 
examples only from dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy (note 
the Isidorian order). When his interlocutor fails to see why grammar and rhetoric 
are omitted, Eriugena replies: “quia ipsae duae artes ueluti quaedam membra dia- 
lecticae a multis philosophis non incongrue existimantur” [because these two arts 
are rightly thought by many philosophers to be, in a manner of speaking, the limbs 
of dialectic] (869d). As Contreni has noted, “while John’s observation that the arts 
return to their principles reflects his Neoplatonism, his view of grammar and rheto- 
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ricas divisions of logic resembles the Hiberno-Latin versions of Isidore’s Differentiae” 
(1992, 6: 7). Eriugena’s division of philosophy in book three of the Periphyseon 
(7o5b), however, synthesizes the Isidorian division with the division he knew from 
Maximus the Confessor (ethics, physics, and theology: Ambigua ad Iohannem 6, 
422-45) to forge a “quadriformis sophiae diuisio” [a fourfold division of wisdom]: 
moaKktiKn (ethics), puoiKkn (physics), beoAoyia (theology), and Aoyiky (logic). This 
division of philosophy is unique to Eriugena, and it anticipates the more expanded 
Boethian divisions employed in the twelfth-century commentary tradition. 


THE TWELFTH-CENTURY, 
COMMENTARY TRADITION 


Teer eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


The twelfth century inaugurated a new focus on Martianus’s introductory allegory. 
Both Mercury’s ascent in quest of a wife in book one and Philology’s apotheosis in 
book two offered, in the words of Winthrop Wetherbee, “an authoritative presenta- 
tion of the stages of intellectual fulfillment” (1972, 91). Several of the individual 
books on the arts continued to be copied, read, and commented upon, primarily 
books five on rhetoric (included in Thierry of Chartres’s Heptateuchon and cited 
several times as the “Rethorica Marciani” in William of Conches’s Glosae super 
Priscianum) and eight on astronomy (on which there are several anonymous com- 
mentaries, see Lutz 1971, nos. 9 and 11; Jeauneau 1973, 17-23). But these later books 
were often divorced from the allegory and circulated separately in thematic collec- 
tions, though a mid-century Chartrian manuscript (now the second part of Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale, lat. 14754, fols. 92~255) includes the full text of the De nuptiis 
alongside other, more current, astronomical texts (e.g., the Preceptum Canonis 
Ptolomei also found in Thierry’s Heptateuchon). Of the numerous twelfth- and 
(perhaps) early thirteenth-century commentaries on books one and two (see the 
list in Lutz 1971, 376~—80, with the addenda in Westra 1986b, 185-86; cf. Westra 1994, 
ix-xxx1) only a few have modern editions: a mid-century, incomplete commentary 
(through 1.37) ascribed to Bernard Silvestris (Westra 1986a; henceforth the 
Cambridge commentary), an anonymous commentary, related to the Cambridge 
commentary, from the late twelfth- or early thirteenth-century (Westra 1994, 19983 
henceforth the Berlin commentary), and the commentary of Alexander Neckam, 
perhaps composed between 1177 and 1190 (Neckam 2006). These commentaries all 
owe a profound debt to Remigius of Auxerre, who was clearly the primary authority 
(though not one above reproach) for the entire twelfth-century tradition. 

Despite the nuanced, if often ad hoc, attention devoted to the intricate subtleties of 
Martianus’s allegory, its broad sweep was sketched in ever broader strokes. Following a 
cue from Remigius (1962, 66.2326; cf. John Scotus Eriugena 1939, 9.29), all these com- 
mentators cite Cicero’s De inventione (1.1.1) as an expression of the ideal union of 
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sapientia and eloquentia: “eloquentiam sine sapientia multum obesse, sapientiam vero 
sine eloquentia parum prodesse” [eloquence without wisdom is greatly harmful, but 
wisdom without eloquence is hardly useful] (as cited in Westra 1986a, 2.125-27; cf. 
Westra 1994, 3; Neckam 2006, 4; cf. Nuchelmans 1957). This Ciceronian passage, how- 
ever, has far greater repercussions in the twelfth-century interpretations of the allegory. 
The marriage of eloquence and wisdom is not just preparatory to the liberal arts (as in 
Eriugena and Remigius), but at a fundamental level the marriage embodies the liberal 
arts: Mercury (eloquentia) is the trivium and Philology (sapientia) the quadrivium (cf. 
Thierry of Chartres’s Prologus in eptatheucon [Jeauneau 1973, 90]). This theme is artic- 
ulated at the very outset of the Cambridge commentary’s accessus: “Tractaturus itaque 
philosophus de septem liberalibus artibus, quarum quatuor spectant ad rationem, tres 
ad sermonem, premittit de coniuctione rationis et sermonis. Doctrinam etenim artium 
ideo horum precedit coniunctio, quia oportet et comprehendere ratione et compre- 
hensa ratione sermone exprimere.” [The philosopher, as he begins his treatise on the 
seven liberal arts, of which four pertain to reason and three to speech, deals first with 
the union of reason and speech. For the conjunction of these precedes the teaching of 
the arts, since it is necessary both to understand through reason and to express through 
speech things rationally understood] (Westra 1986a, 2.1-3). 

But Philology’s sapiential persona was simultaneously more than just the quadriv- 
ium: it was philosophy in all of its manifestations (cf. Westra 1986a, 9.228-314; Westra 
1994, 166-169). The division of the sciences in both the Cambridge (Westra 1986a, 3.889— 
1018) and Berlin (Westra 1994, 27-30) commentaries rehabilitates the Boethian bipartite 
division, but with crucial changes. Scientia, the “agnitio rerum comprehensibilium” [the 
knowledge of all things conceivable] is the genus of all disciplines, and it has four species: 
sapientia, eloquentia, poesis, and mecania. This expanded division finds room for the triv- 
ium under the banner of eloquentia, which has three species: grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric. Eloquentia, however, is not a part of philosophy (cf. Westra 1986a, 9.22-23), 
which is limited to sapientia, the “divinorum et humanorum agnicio” [the knowledge of 
divine and human matters]. It is sapientia that encompasses the Boethian bipartition of 
theoretical and practical philosophy, with their various subdivisions discussed above. But 
the commentators entimerate the order of the theoretical sciences differently than did 
Boethius, for whom (as already noted) mathematics held the medial position between 
theology and physics. For the Cambridge and Berlin commentators, however, theology 
and physics are both “higher” theoretical sciences than the mathematical sciences, Their 
rationale synthesizes Boethius’s ontological and epistemological approaches: the three 
theoretical sciences, from an ontological standpoint, descend from theology (invisible 
substances), through physics (invisible causes of the visible world), to mathematics (vis- 
ible forms of the visible world); from an epistemological standpoint (deemed by the 
Cambridge commentator the ordo discendi [the order of learning]), human knowledge 
must ascend from the visible to the invisible. The Cambridge commentator buttresses 
this re-ordering with the language of Boethius’s De institutione arithmetica, reminding us 
that the mathematical sciences of the quadrivium both lead the mind from sense percep- 
tion to “the greater certainties of understanding’—by which (according to the commen- 
tator) Boethius intends theology—and re-illuminate the eye of the mind (Westra 1968; 
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1.1423; cf, Wetherbee 1972, 112-13). Thus all theoretical knowledge has as its starting point 
the sapientia of the quadrivium, the bride of eloquentia. Martianus and Boethius are 
brought into harmony. 

This same division is found in several other related texts (e.g., the Ysagoge in theo- 
logiam and a commentary on the Aeneid also ascribed to Bernard, see Evans 1991), and 
it has clear affinities with Hugh of St. Victor’s division in his Didascalicon, although in 
Hugh’s version, the trivium is included under the more expected heading of Jogica or 
logica sermonicalis. Although the broad eloquentia—sapientia division may have origi- 
nally been inspired by Cicero’s De inventione (e.g., the tenth-century diagrammatic 
colophon in Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, Voss. Lat. Q. 33, fol. 56r; on which 
see Evans 1991, 8); its twelfth-century proliferation was more indebted to Martianus. 
The division of scientia into eloquentia and sapientia is standard within the commen- 
taries and treatises of William of Conches (see Rodnite Lemay 1977), who may himself 
have composed a Martianus commentary (“sed interim taceamus, quia super 
Martianum hoc exponemus,’ Glosae super Boetium 5 pr. 4.24~26). In the prologue to 
his Philosophia, William directly connects the Ciceronian passage quoted above (De inv. 
1.1.1) to the marriage of Mercury and Philology. To divorce eloquentia and sapientia, he 
claims, “est Mercurii et Philologiae coniugium tanta cura Virtutis et Apollinis quaesi- 
tum, omni conventu deorum approbatum, solvere” [is tantamount to nullifying the 
marriage of Mercury and Philology, sought with such great effort by Virtue and Apollo 
and approved by the full assembly of the Gods] (Philosophia 1. prol.1). 

Though Remigius remains an ever-present source for the Cambridge commen- 
tator, the liberal arts are the threads in a discursive fabric cut from a new cloth. The 
immanence of the arts, their study as a process of reminiscence from within instead 
of acquisition from without, has been thoroughly expunged from the tradition— 
this perhaps because of a deep suspicion of the soul’s celestial preexistence (cf. Westra 
1986a, 6.513~53). In the place of Platonic reminiscence is a Christianized Vergilian 
and Boethian journey to the summum bonum (Westra 1986a, 2.114~19) and an 
equally Pauline epistemology (cf. Rom 1:20) of the ascent per creaturas ad creatorem 
(cf. Westra 1986a, 8.10-15). Already deeply ingrained in the commentator’s rationale 
for the division of knowledge, the point is driven home by his comments on 
Mercury’s rejected brides. Mercury is denied Sophia’s hand in marriage because 
eloquence cannot unite directly with theology (symbolized by Sophia): “notandum 
est in disciplinis certum ordinem statutum” [there is a fixed and established order 
to the disciplines] (6.3-4). Theology is the final stage of the epistemological ascent: 
it represents the point beyond which no one can ascend (6.43). The emphasis on the 
proper ordo discendi even seeps into the individual disciplines. The Cambridge 
commentator’s extensive remarks on the opening metrum, “Tu quem psallentem,” 
are organized around the Boethian tripartite division of music (Inst. mus. 1.25 
Boethius 1867, 187.18-89.12: musica instrumentalis, humana, mundana), but the 
commentator tacitly revises Boethius’s ordering of the subdivision and interprets 
the metrum as an ascent from musica instrumentalis, through the intermediary of 
musica mundana, to the apex of musica humana (Westra 1986a, 3.36-65; on which 
see Hicks 2008). The passages that prompted remarks from Eriugena and Remigius 
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on the immanence of the arts are accordingly reinterpreted within this new frame- 
work. The comment (ad 1.23) that Philology made Psyche immortal is not inter- 
preted as the immortality bestowed by the arts; rather, it teaches us that reason both 
permits the distinction between good and evil and counsels us to embrace the for- 
mer while rejecting the latter; thus reason (Philology) leads the soul (Psyche) to the 
immortal good (Westra 1986a, 9.350-52). Likewise, the mirror that Anie bestowed 
on Psyche (1.7) is recast as the mirror of scripture bestowed by Wisdom (“Anie enim 
id est sine nouitate dicitur sapientia” [Anie, i.e., “without novelty, is said to be wis- 
dom}) and infixed upon the soul by Theology (Sophia). Hence, it is scripture—in 
which we see the eternal good as if through a glass darkly (cf. 1 Cor 13:12)—that 
teaches the soul of its origin and creator (Westra 1986a, 6.768—91). 

In the later twelfth century, the focus of Martianus commentaries shifted again, 
from the epistemological implications of Martianus’s myth to its mythological tex- 
ture. Both Alexander Neckam’s Commentum super Martianum and an anonymous 
(unedited) Florentine commentary are exemplary of this last phase. In comparison 
with the Cambridge commentator, as Christopher McDonough notes, Neckam “is 
less concerned with creating an overarching philosophical or religious system than he 
is with mythography” (Neckam 2006, xxii). The mythological focus is immediately 
apparent in Neckam’s lengthy response to De nuptiis 1.3-4, Martianus’s opening sum- 
mary of the various celestial nuptials that prompted Mercury’s own quest for a wife. 
Here Neckam begins: “Videamus ergo quid sint illi dei, que coniugia eorum, que etiam 
progenies eorum et quomodo Mercurius inuitatus sit ab eis coniugem ducere” [Let us 
examine what these gods are, what sort of marriages they have, who their children are, 
and why Mercury has been inspired by them to seek a wife of his own] (Neckam 2006, 
17-18). Neckam then launches into fifty-seven pages of mythographic material (much 
of it independent of Eriugena, Remigius, and the Cambridge commentator, and reli- 
ant instead upon the Third Vatican Mythographer), enumerating and discussing 
numerous figures never directly mentioned by Martianus (e.g., the Titans, Tantalus, 
Phineus, Diana, Endymion, etc.) Though many of Remigius’s and Eriugena’s formu- 
lations on the liberal atts remain in Alexander’s text—e.g., Neckam 2006, 89-90 (fol- 
lowing Remigius) and 134 (following.Eriugena)—such passages are, as McDonough 
rightly remarks, “the residue of Neckam’s appropriation” of the earlier commentary 
traditions (xxiii). Neckam compresses Martianus’s elaborate allegory into an even 
more simplified and streamlined interpretation, in which Philology has lost the lofty, 
sapiential implications of the Cambridge and Berlin commentaries: when we marry 
Philology to Mercury, we unite the liberal arts, and only then can we ascend to phi- 
losophy: “prius enim Philologiam Mercurio per artes copulamus, deinde ad philoso- 
phiam, id est sapientiam ascendimus” (Neckam 2006, 5). 

This flattening of the allegory and the concomitant shift to the mythological is 
apparent as well in an anonymous set of notes on the De nuptiis contained in a late 
fourteenth-century Florentine manuscript (Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conv. 
Soppr. 1.1.28). Here the allegory receives even shorter shrift and the focus is overtly 
mythological. The third section (fols. 49r-64v) of the manuscript (on its history 
and structure, see Ullman 1973, esp. 135-45, 173-175) begins with an anonymous 
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Quedam geneologia deorum (inc.: “Celius ab inenarrabili patre ortus genuit satur- 
num”), and the remarks on Martianus (fols. 50r—64r) first begin under the heading 
Allegoria et expositio quarumdam fabularum poeticarum. Although fol. 55r begins a 
seemingly new, second text headed Expositio super librum Martiani Capelle de 
Nupttis Phylologie, Peter Dronke (19742, 169; 1974b, 224-25) first noted the continu- 
ity of the two texts, which in fact constitute a set of continuous notes on De nuptiis 
1.1~-2.100 interrupted by an incomplete accessus (printed below as an appendix), 
which immediately follows upon the new heading at fol. 55r. 

The Florentine text makes little attempt to engage, much less explicate, 
Martianus’s narrative and rarely connects its comments explicitly to the De nuptiis. 
Rather, it is (as its initial title suggests) a collection of mythological notes— 
introduced by “nota quod...” [Note that...]—on the gods in Martianus’s pantheon, 
and the comments often parallel the Third Vatican Mythographer. It is difficult to 
determine when the notes acquired their present form (certainly prior to the copy- 
ing of the manuscript), but there are several hints that they were mined from an 
earlier lemmatic commentary. Several striking points of ovetlap with the thought of 
William of Conches led Dronke to suggest, albeit cautiously, that the redactor of the 
Florentine notes, perhaps a “disciple” of the Chartrian master, had quarried William’s 
“Jost commentary” on Martianus (Dronke 1974a, 179; 1974b, 232). Recent scholars 
have not been so circumspect. Claudio Leonardi subtitled a discussion of the 
Florentine glosses “The Interpretation of William of Conches,” and deemed the 
author “Der Carnotenser” (Leonardi 1987, 84-88); Jane Chance likewise describes it 
with confidence as “almost certainly a set of notes by one of [William’s] students” 
(1998, xxxi), and refers throughout to “William’s ‘Martianus commentary” (418-20): 
uires adquirit eundo. Dronke’s caution was well founded, for the commentary upon 
which the Florentine text is dependent is still (partially) extant, though heretofore 
unrecognized, in a late twelfth- or early thirteenth-century Cistercian manuscript, 
Zwettl, Stiftsbibliothek, 313, fols. 142v—-179v (see Westra 1998, xi-xiv for a full codico- 
logical description), which from fol. 151ra31 onward is itself identical to the Berlin 
commentary (hence Florence fol. 60r.2—5 = Westra 1994, 153.9-12 601.5—8 = 153.13—-16} 
60r.8—-12 = 154.14-21, etc.). Florence, Conv. Soppr. 1.1.28, however, was not excerpted 
directly from Zwettl 313, and the Florentine redactor had access to a more complete 
copy than what now remains in Zwettl 313, which lacks both the accessus and 
beginning of the commentary (entering at 1.3: Cum inter deos). The Zwettl 
commentary is not by William of Conches.* The accessus in Conv. Soppr. 1.1.28, 


2. The accessus in Conv. Soppr. 1.1.28 does not follow William’s usual formula (on 
which see the remarks of Edouard Jeauneau in William of Conches 2006, li), nor does the 
Zwettl commentary evince any of William’s stylistic trademarks (continuatio, quando- 
quidem...ergo, uere... nam, dicet aliquis..., etc.). The parallels with William’s thought noted 
by Dronke should not, however, be discounted, but at most they indicate the influence of 
William’s writings on the Martianus commentary tradition (a fact already evident in the 
Cambridge commentary). The existence of William’s presumed Glosae super Martianum 
(though it may yet be found) cannot be securely deduced from the Florentine notes. 
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assuming it is drawn from the same commentary, is closely related—though not 
identical—to the more scholastic accessus in the Berlin commentary (see the criti- 
cal notes in the appendix), and its approach to Martianus’s allegory parallels the 
streamlined reading of Neckam: Mercury is equated with eloquentia and Philology 
with sapientia, but only quadrivial sapientia (“non pro qualibet sapientia, sed pro 
illa quae in quadriuio continetur”). 

In the final throes of the Capellan commentary tradition, the philosophical 
sweep of Martianus’s allegory, itself the foundation for an even more elaborate exe- 
gesis of its epistemological and philosophical implications for the artes liberales, was 
finally upstaged by its mythological actors. The continued market for manuals on the 
arts (e.g., the De communibus artium liberalium and the Accessus philosophorum VII 
artium liberalium, on which see Lafleur 1995, 1988), as well as the numerous refer- 
ences to the trivium and quadrivium in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century philo- 
sophical texts, confirm that the rise of university curricula in the thirteen century did 
not eliminate the liberal arts; the curriculum, after all, began with the facultas artium 
or ordo artistarum. But it did obviate the continued need for Martianus Capella’s De 
nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii. The commentary tradition lived on in the various 
scriptoria of the thirteenth, fourteenth, even fifteenth centuries (see the manuscript 
lists in Lutz 1971, 367-81), but it was no longer a vibrant, living tradition. 


APPENDIX 
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Printed here is the partial accessus to Martianus’s De nuptiis from Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conv. Soppr. 1.1.28, fol. 55r—-55v (F). The odd place- 
ment of the accessus, in the middle of an otherwise continuous set of mythological 
notes, led Dronke to conclude that the leaves of the exemplar were faulty in their 
order (Dronke 1974a, 169; 1974b, 225). This may have been the case, but there is yet a 
quasi-logic to the placement of the accessus: it interrupts a set of notes on Mercury 
(ad 1.5-7), who is also the primary focus of the accessus (as excerpted in F). It is at 
least possible that the placement was intentional. The text has clear affinities with 
the accessus in Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, lat. fol. 25, fol. 1 
(B). The notes indicate some places where F improves B or vice versa, but the reader 
should not conclude that where the notes are silent, the texts are in full agreement. 


Expositio super librum Martiani Capelli de nuptiis phylologie 
<E>x tituli inscriptione concluditur’ quod in hoc libro de nuptiis Mercurii et 


Phylologie’ tractatur. Vt ergo quod dictum est planius explanemus, et fabulosam 


3. concluditur] perpenditur B 
4. phylologie scripsi, phylogie F (hic et alias) 
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narrationem et ueram eius intelligentiam componamus.’ Mercurius, solus ex adul- 
terinorum numero nouercalem Iunonis gratiam adeptus, eius uberibus nutritus 
perhibetur. Phylologiam Fronesis° filiam duxit, Virtute ac Phebo paranimphis, Ioue 
ac Iunone consentientibus’. Huic fabulose narrationi hec subest intelligentia. 
Mercurius eloquentiam significat, quod ex omnimoda nominis interpretatione 
habetur. Quia 


102? 


> 
N 


“Jaudat uenales*® qui uult extrudere’ merces 


sic dictus quasi ‘mercatorum kirius’, id est deus,’ quoniam eis sit magnis in negotiis 
necessaria eloquentia.'? Vel Mercurius ‘mentis currus, eo quod uehiculum nostri 
intellectus sermo' est ad audientem. Vel Mercurius quasi ‘medius currens’ inter 
loquentem et audientem. 

Per illius etiam planete naturam! qui Mercurius dicitur, bene proprietas'* elo- 
quentie exprimitur. Ile enim per se nec bonus nec malus est nobis. Sed si in domi- 
cilio beniuoli planete, ut Iouis uel’ Veneris, ei coniungatur, salutem nostram 
cooperatur; si uero alicui nociuo societur, ut Saturno uel Marti, mortiferam pestem 
ab illo expectamus. Sic eloquentia per se nullius efficacie dicitur, sed quasi gladius 
in manu furiosi, eloquentia in animo maligni,!° quasi gladius in manu principis, 
eloquentia sapientis in animo. . 

Et ut nulla pretermittatur interpretatio, Mercurius dicitur quasi ‘mercatorum 
chere’, id est aue. Illi in principio sermonis adiuti eloquentia'® pace salutationis 
<homines>" alliciunt. Principium enim amicitie bonus sermo." 

Hic louis et Maie filius, unonis priuignus dicitur, ut per Iouem ethera, per 
Tunonem aera intelligamus. Sermo enim noster oritur quia in umecto” <aere>”° 
ether ille superior ad nos coniungitur. Vnde phylosophi diffiniunt uocem esse aerem 
tenuissimum ictum.”! Quia ergo ether ille superior per quosdam occultos meatus 


. componamus] exponamus B 
. fronesis scripsi, frenesis F 
consentientibus] fautoribus B 
. uenalem ante corr. 
. extrudere scripsi, excludere F 
10. laudat —- merces] Horace Ep. 2.2.11; Walther, Sprichw. 13566, 13536 with refs; om. B 
11. deus] dominus (recte) B 
12. eloquentia} affabilitas B 
13. naturam] om. B 
14. proprietas| prosperitas B 
15. sed quasi gladius — in animo maligni] om. B 
16, illi in principio — eloquentia] illi enim ad rerum venalium coemptionem B 
17. homines scripsi cum B 
18. principium — sermo] om. B 
19. 1n umecto scripsi cum B, nomini inuecto F . 
20. aere scripsi cum B 
21. Priscian, Inst. 1.1 
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huius inferioris attrahitur nobis,” quasi lac uberibus, sic uno uberibus propriis 
eum nutriuisse perhibetur. Sed hoc inuentum satis bene exprimit® quare Maie”* 
filius uel Junonis dicatur priuignus. 

Ideo eiusdem fabule alia ponitur expositio, ut Iupiter dicatur quilibet sapiens et 
eloquens, ut Orpheus, qui congregauit homines ad bene uiuendum. Per Maiam* 
intelligitur illa hominum collecta pluralitas ad iure uiuendum, | 55v | que peperit 
eloquentiam qua hominibus bonum persuadetur et ciuitates legibus refrenantur.”° 
Tuno uero actiuam uitam significat, unde in fabulis Paridi promittit diuitias. Que 
similiter Iouis uxor dicitur, quia uir sapiens et eloquens bene operando plurimas de 
se gignit utilitates. Quod enim in alio docet, bone operationis exemplo persuadet. 
Ideo eius priuignus est Mercurius,”” quoniam alterius uxoris filius, sed gratum est ei. 
Quid enim est melius quo in agendo perficiatur quam per eloquentiam? Vnde eam 
diligenter amplectuntur homines et quasi immortaliter produci faciunt. 

Hic Mercurius Phylologiam ducit uxorem, id est sapientie legitimam coniunc- 
tionem petit eloquentia. Phylologia autem Fronesis filia dicitur, quia Fronesis pru- 
dentia interpretatur, que homini a primeua creatione cum anime potentiis data est, 
et ipsam propria industria et exercitatione ad sapientiam inducit, unde eadem ‘se* 
gignens’ dicitur. Phylologia autem dicitur a ‘phylos’, quod est amor, et ‘logem’ quod 
est ratio, quasi amor rationis. Hoc autem intellige non pro qualibet sapientia, sed 
pro illa que in quadriuio continetur. De.paranimphis et fautoribus in his nuptiis, 
operis executio plene docebit. 

Ostenso de quo tractet, utilitatem ostendamus, que in hoc consistit, ut scias”’ 
quibus gradibus ab eloquentia uenias ad sapientiam. Quod*’ maxime ideo fecit, 
quia uidit Latinos, omissis gradibus sapientie, soli studere eloquentie, et illud Tullii! 
sepe approbat, quia eloquentia. ...” 


An Exposition on the book by Martianus Capella on the 
marriage of Philology 


From the title, we conclude that this book is about the marriage of Mercury and 
Philology. In order, therefore, that we may more clearly explain what we have said, 
let us set out both the mythic tale and its true meaning. Among Jupiter’s many 


22. nobis scripsi, modo F 

23. exprimit scripsi, exprimitur F 

24. maie scripsi, male F 

25. Maiam scripsi, malam F 

26. refrenantur scripsi, referentur F 
27. Hic explicit pars communis cum B 
28. se scripsi, si F 

29. Sclas scripsi, sclam F 

30. quod scripsi, quia F 

31. tullit scripsi, iulii F 

32. fortasse continuandum sine sapientia multum obest etc.; Cic., De inv. 1.1.1. 
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illegitimate children, only Mercury received Juno’s stepmotherly favor and is sup- 
posed to have been nourished at her breasts. He married Philology, the daughter of 
Fronesis, with Virtue and Apollo as groomsmen, Jupiter and Juno giving their bless- 
ing. This is the hidden meaning in the mythic tale: Mercury signifies eloquence, 
which is clear however you may derive his name. Because “he who wishes to palm 
off his goods hypes the praise of his wares,” Mercury is called, so to speak, the “mer- 
chants’ kyrios” (kyrios means ‘God’), since eloquence is the merchants’ necessity in 
big business. Or Mercury is a “mental curricle,’ because speech is the vehicle for our 
meaning to reach the listener. Or Mercury is the “mediating courier” between the 
speaker and listener. 

The property of eloquence is also well expressed through the nature of the 
planet we call Mercury. For that planet by itself is neither useful nor harmful to us. 
But if, on the one hand, a conjunction should occur in the house of a benevolent 
planet (such as Jupiter or Venus), then Mercury contributes to our well-being; if, on 
the other, Mercury be allied with a harmful planet (such as Saturn or Mars), then 
we dread from it deadly plague. So too eloquence by itself is said to be of no efficacy; 
but like a sword in the hand of a mad man, so is eloquence in the mind of the mali- 
cious; like a sword in the hand of a prince, so is eloquence in the mind of the wise. 

Also (so as not to omit any interpretation) Mercury is, as it were, the “mer- 
chants’ chere” (chere means ‘hello’), for they, by employing eloquence at the outset 
of their speech, win <men> over with the favor of their greeting. After all, friend- 
ship begins with good conversation. 

He is said to be Jupiter and Maia’s son but Juno’s stepson so that through Jupiter 
we understand the aether, through Juno the air. For our speech arises because that 
upper aether is joined to us in the humid <air>. Whence philosophers define voice 
as most subtle air that has been struck. Because, therefore, that upper aether is 
drawn to us through certain hidden passages in this lower air, like milk to breasts, 
thus Juno is said to have nourished him at her own breasts. This contrivance suffi- 
ciently explains why he is called Maia’s son or Juno’s stepson. 

Another explanation of this same myth is posited: Jupiter stands for any 
wise, eloquent man, such as Orpheus, who gathered men together for the pur- 
pose of right living. By Maia we understand the collected plurality of men gath- 
ered for lawful living, which gave birth to eloquence through which men are 
persuaded to good and cities are checked by laws. Juno, however, signifies the 
active life; whence, in myths she promises Paris riches. She likewise is called 
Jupiter’s wife because the wise, eloquent man begets of himself many useful 
things through his right action. For he persuades through the example of right 
action what he teaches in another. Mercury is her stepson because he is the son 
of another wife; but this pleases her. For what is better for completing a work 
actively in progress than eloquence? Whence men lovingly embrace her and 
make her immortal. 

Mercury takes Philology as his wife, that is, eloquence seeks a lawful union with 
wisdom. Philology is called the daughter of Fronesis because Fronesis means ‘pru- 
dence, which was bestowed upon men as one of the soul’s powers from the very 
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moment of creation, and it leads the soul by its own industry and exercise to wis- 
dom; whence it is called ‘self-begetting’ Philology takes her name from phylos, 
which means ‘love, and logos, which means ‘reason’; she is, as it were, ‘love of reason,’ 
But understand this not as any reason whatsoever, but as that which pertains to the 
quadrivium. Concerning the attendants and patrons in the wedding, our discussion 
of the work will give a full account. 

Since we have shown the work’s subject matter, let us reveal its utility. The util- 
ity consists in this: that you know by what steps you may proceed from eloquence to 
wisdom. He [sc. Martianus] did this for the following reason, because he saw that 
the Latins omitted the steps of wisdom and strove only for eloquence. And he often 
approves this passage from Cicero, that eloquence... 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
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On Martianus’s De nuptiis, the standard English translation and commentary by Stahl 
(1971) (which predates Willis’s 1983 Teubner edition, Martianus Capella 1983) must be 
corrected and supplemented by consulting the more recent translations and com- 
mentaries by Shanzer (1986a, book one only), Ramelli (Martianus Capella 2001), and 
Zekl (Martianus Capella 2005) (the latter with only minimal notes), as well as the 
ongoing Budé edition, which thus far has published books four (Martianus Capella 
20074), six (Martianus Capella 2007b), and seven (Martianus Capella 2003). For 
Martianus’s treatment of individual arts, see Scarpa (1983) on geometry, the commen- 
taries of Gasparatto (1988) on arithmetic, and Cristante (1987) on music. Ramelli’s 
appendix on the fortunes of the De nuptiis from the sixth to the fifteenth century 
(Martianus Capella 2001, 1013-67) is marred by an almost exclusive and uncritical reli- 
ance on older studies (primarily Lutz and Stahl). Better is Ramelli (2006), which col- 
lects in one volume many—though not all—of the edited medieval commentaries on 
Martianus, some printed in both Latin and Italian, others printed only (and less use- 
fully) in Italian. For a census of known commentaries, see Lutz (1971), with addenda 
and corrigenda in Lutz and Contreni (1976) and Westra (1986a). Teeuwen (2002, 27-573 
2003) provides a generally reliable guide to the considerable bibliography on the 
ninth-century commentary tradition. The manuscript studies by Leonardi (1959-60) 
and Préaux (1978) remain fundamental; Lutz (1956) on Remigius’s commentary; 
Mathon (1969) on Eriugena’s commentary, Roques (1975) on Eriugena’s theory of the 
arts, and Contreni (1992) on Eriugena and Martin of Laon can still be consulted with 
profit. O’Sullivan’s edition of the oldest gloss tradition on books one and two 
(O'Sullivan 2010) has appeared after the time of this writing. Scholarship on the 
twelfth-century commentary tradition is more dispersed; valuable information can 
be gleaned from Jeauneau (1973, 5-49), Wetherbee (1972), and Dronke (1974a), as well 
as the introductions in Westra (1986 and 1994) and Neckam (2006). On the liberal 
arts, Hadot (2005) (a revised and expanded version of Hadot 1984) offers a rich and 
polemical approach to the ancient and early medieval arts tradition, and the many 
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(if uneven) contributions to Arts libéraux et philosophie au Moyen Age (1969) convey 
the wide range and reach of the topic in the Middle Ages; cf. also the articles collected 
in Koch (1959), Wagner (1983), and Craemer-Ruegenberg and Speer (1994). On the 
relation between the liberal arts and the educational structures introduced by 
Carolingian reforms, see Brunhélzl (1965), Riché (1989, esp. 246-84), and Holtz (1997); 
on the fortune of the liberal arts within university curricula, see Leff (1968, esp. 138— 
60), Glorieux (1971, esp. 11-58), and Lafleur (1988 and 1995). 
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